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Business Review and Prospect 


Activity in trade and industry in the Nation at large 
has shown a slightly declining tendency during the past 
three months after the sharp advance which occurred 
from July to November, 1938. Signs of a renewed quick- 
ening of the business pace and a resumption of the 
upward trend are, however, again discernible. 

Among the encouraging elements in the more immedi- 
ate prospective business picture are the consistent, al- 
though slow, gains in steel operations bolstered by 
railroad buying and orders for structural steel; the rising 
tide of residential building; and the sustained demand 
for non-durable consumer's goods. 

Additional factors which could contribute toward pro- 
moting sustained business recovery over a period of 
years, if some activating inflvence should be evolved to 
set them in motion, are the following: an abundance of 
cheap credit; vast supplies of surplus raw materials, both 
agricultural and mineral; restoration of the rising trend 
of per capita consumption which prevailed up to 1930; 
and, a more realistic and codperative approach to the 
consideration of our economic problems by industrial 
leaders and government officials. 

Consensus of the best opinion is that the most serious 
obstacles to the restoration of normal conditions in indus- 
try and trade now are psychological and political. It is 
quite possible that the address of Secretary Hopkins in 
Des Moines on February 24 may contribute to a clarifica- 
tion of these factors, pave the way for breaking down 
these barriers, and open up avenves through which the 
constructive elements may operate. 


FarM CasH INCOME 


Cash income from agriculture in Texas (exclusive of 
government subsidies) during January as computed by 
this Bureau totalled $20,868,000 compared with $21,- 
855.000 during the corresponding month last year—a 
decline of 4.6 per cent. Compared with December, how- 
ever, the farm cash income during January is relatively 
favorable as in indicated in the following tabulation: 


INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 

Dis'ricts 1939 1938 1938 
1-N 95.6 120.3 99.3 
1-S 123.0 88.8 144.1 
2 36.1 37.2 729 
3 119.5 80.6 118.8 
4 72.4 65.2 82.6 
5 ee 47.0 67.5 
6 264.1 147.7 158.6 
7 126.3 64.9 102.5 
8 128.2 114.2 90.3 
2 Speen era Sek .... 40S 117.8 166.2 
10 bia ed - 201.5 187.5 88.0 
10—A 199.7 301.6 214.5 
STATE 104.0 86.3 109.0 


Variations in the indexes for the relatively homogene- 
ous regions of Texas as represented by the crop reporting 
districts of the State are very pronounced. It will be 
noted that the most unfavorable comparisons with the 
hase period (the average January in the five years, 1922- 
32) were made in the districts in which cotton is the 


dominant source of income. The best relative showing is 
made by districts in which livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts constitute the major sources of income—notably 
districts 3, 6, 7, 8, and 10. 


Texas Business 


Business in Texas during January receded slightly from 
the level of the preceding month and was slightly below 
that of January, 1938. This situation largely reflects the 
uncertainty which has prevailed in recent months con- 
cerning the national and international economic and 
political outlook. Since Texas is not only a national but 
even a world factor in such basic commodities of modern 
economy as cotton and oil, it naturally follows that this 
State promptly feels the effect of any weakening in de- 
mand for these products. In another section of this ar- 
ticle a number of reasons for the response of business 
trends in Texas to national and international influences 
is discussed in some detail. 

The January composite index of business activity in 
Texas is 95.5 as compared with 96.2 in December and 
also 96.2 in January, 1938. These figures represent 
percentages of business activity for these months in com- 
parison with the base period-—the average month of 1930. 

Two of the components of this index—runs of crude 
oil to stills and electric power consumption—it will be 
noted, show substantial gains; each of the indexes in the 
remaining four factors shows more or less decline. The 
figures are given in detail in the following tabulation: 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS 


Jan. Jan. Dec. 
1939 1938 1938 
Employment oiteicrcis os RO 89.04 91.44* 
Pay Rolls anne OUT 89.79 92.89* 
Miscellaneous Freight Car- 
loadings (S.W. District). 62.45 71.85 66.56 
Crude Runs to Stills 196.63 185.54 179.54 
Department Stores Sales 101.27 106.74 102.60 
Flectric Power Consumption... 125.04 114.76 117.04* 
COMPOSITE INDEX 95.46 96.24 96.19* 


*Revised. 


SOME BASIC FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE 
BUSINESS TRENDS IN TEXAS 


It never has been a simple matter to indicate the 
probable trend of industry and trade for more than a 
few months into the future with any degree of certainty. 
In recent years, because of the development of new 
political and economic factors whose influence we have 
not yet learned to evaluate, the problem has become far 
more difficult than ever before. Yet, it is important for 
business men in particular and for the public in general 
to form a judgment concerning the probable course of 
business during the coming months. 

Business in Texas is greatly influenced by industrial 
conditions in the North and East and to a considerable 
extent by business activity in the world at large. National 
and international political conditions also may tend to 
promote or retard industry and trade in this State. 


For Other Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of This Publication 
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Reasons for this situation are not hard to find. No other 
state in the Union has such enormous surpluses of com- 
mercial raw materials, both agricultural and mineral, 
dependent upon national and international markets as 
has Texas. Such items as oil, cotton, sulphur, wool, and 
mohair need only be mentioned to illustrate this point. 
Let one or more unusual events occur, such as a sharp 
national business depression, war, or threats of war, or 
uncertainties regarding national or international political 
policies on fundamental matters, and the markets for 
these Texas products are immediately affected and the 
influence on Texas industry and trade does not lag far 
behind. On the constructive side, if the national and 
international economic and political outlook is favorable, 
this situation, too, is promptly reflected in improvement 
in business activity in this State. 

In order to estimate the probable course of business 
in Texas during coming months, it is therefore first 
necessary to arrive at some judgment regarding the in- 
dustrial outlook in the populous centers of this country 
and to consider what the probable international develop- 
ments, both political and economic, are likely to be. The 
outlook in Texas may then be interpreted on the basis of 
our information concerning these factors. 


NATIONAL BusINEss OUTLOOK 


A number of factors point strongly to a continuation 
of the upward phase of the business cycle which last 
summer began in the industrial sections of the North 
and East and gained momentum during the fall. Fore- 
most is the fact that the country has now endured ten 
years of subnormal activity in trade and industry, a large 
part of these ten years having been in the deepest de- 
pression the country has ever experienced. During this 
period there has been under-building and under-main- 
tenance in a number of major industries. Modernization 
has not kept pace with new technical discoveries in rail- 
roads, public utilities, and other heavy industries. There 
has accumulated, on the other hand, an abundance of 
cheap raw materials; and credit conditions are favorable 
for extensive industrial expansion. The problem is to 
break the log jam which now is keeping these various 
elements from functioning constructively; and_ this, 
among other things, involves the development of mutual 
confidence between industrial and governmental leaders. 
Opinions differ as to the progress which is being made 
in the clarification of these factors which are psycholog- 
ical as well as political. The present discussion, how- 
ever, is based on the assumption that gradual improve- 
ment is taking place. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


For reasons already given, business trends in Texas 
are influenced to a greater extent than practically any 
other state by economic and political conditions prevail- 
ing outside the United States. As an example, about 
ninety per cent of Texas cotton must find a market 
abroad. Any obstacles to the free international flow of 
this product will tend to hamper business in this State. 
Oil and oil products, of which Texas produces about 
forty per cent of the national output, are also important 
in international trade. Thus, the everyday living con- 
ditions of all Texas people are greatly influenced by 


conditions abroad; and as a corollary to this fact, an 
enlightened public opinion on foreign affairs and a sound 
foreign policy by our national government is extremely 
important to the well-being of Texas citizens. Reliable 
information on fundamental factors underlying the for- 
eign situation is difficult to obtain and even more difficult 
to interpret. It is the judgment of the present writer, 
however, that economic and political conditions abroad 
are not likely to be worse in 1939 than they were in 1938 
with the odds somewhat more favorable for their becom- 
ing better, barring, of course, the outbreak of a major 
European war. 


INCOME IN TEXAS 


The trend of business in Texas is largely dependent 
upon income, and this in turn upon the markets for the 
main surplus raw materials of the State—oil, gas, sul- 
phur, cotton, wheat, livestock, wool, mohair, fruits, and 
vegetables. The supply of most of these products during 
the coming year promises to equal or slightly exceed those 
of a year ago, and prices in the main are expected to be 
somewhat firmer. Hence, total income from these sources 
will probably be somewhat greater in 1939 than in 1938. 

In addition to the market for Texas products outside 
of the State, there is a large and growing market for 
these raw materials through the numerous processing 
plants—oil refining, meat packing, flour milling, and 
the like—within the State. These activities have re- 
sulted in substantial pay rolls from a multitude of manu- 
facturing and service occupations throughout the State. 

The chart on the front cover of the REVIEW gives 
quantitative expression for some of the facts which have 
been presented. The annual data on gross income are 
represented by three bars for each year during the period 
from 1929 to 1938, inclusive. The bar farthest to the 
left in each group of three represents pay rolls from 
industry and commerce and value added by manufactur- 
ing; the middle bar in each group represents annual 
farm cash income; and the one farthest to the right, the 
value of minerals, of which oil is the most important. 


In each of these three major sources of Texas income 
there was a sharp decline for two or three years follow- 
ing 1929 and after that an increase for every year except 
1938. For example, industrial and commercial pay rolls 
together with value added by manufacturing dropped 
from more than $1,400,000,000 in 1929 to $814,000.000 
in 1933 but again rose to more than $1.200.000,000 in 
1938: farm cash income dropped from $662.000.000 in 
1929 to $259,000.000 in 1932 and rose to $471,000,000 
in 1938: valve of all Texas minerals, of which oil, gas, 
and sulphur constitute the major portion, declined from 
$496,000,000 in 1929 to $320.000,000 in 1931] and as- 
cended to $804,000,000 in 1938. 


The chart clearly shows first, the predominant place 
which industry and commerce occupy in providing in- 
come in Texas: second, the relative decline of cash in- 
come from agriculture even with government subsidies 
included; and, third. the marked increase in the value 
of minerals of the State. In this connection it should 


be mentioned that present indications point to a resump- 
tion in the rise of income from pay rolls and value added 
by manufacturing and also a slight rise in the value of 
minerals during 1939 after the minor setback in 1938; 
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but there are no clear indications that income from agri- 
culture during the curent year will be greater than it 
was in 1938 unless government subsidies should be ma- 
terially increased. 


RETAIL SALES 


In the upper portion of the chart (front cover) the 
annual dollar volume of retail sales is plotted in con- 
junction with the annual totals from the three major 
sources of income already discussed. It will be noted 
that retail sales and income maintain a close relation- 
ship throughout the ten-year period, tending to rise and 
fall together and at approximately the same rate. Should 
this same relationship continue, as now seems probable, 
retail sales during 1939 should moderately exceed those 
of last year if the present indications for a slight increase 
in total income are borne out by actual events. 

It may not be amiss to emphasize the fact again that 
even the minor improvement expected in the value of 
Texas raw materials during the coming year is based on 
the assumption that industrial activity in the North and 
East will maintain the wide margin which now prevails 
over a year ago and that the international political and 
economic situation will not become materially worse than 
what it is now. Under these circumstances the prices of 


Texas raw materials may tend to strengthen; and this 
fact, in conjunction with a slight increase in output, 
should increase the value moderately. 


Improvement is likely to be most significant in the 
wide range of activities that contribute to pay rolls in 
industry and commerce. Here the trend is definitely but 
slowly upward with indications that this course will con- 
tinue for some months. Retail sales are expected to 
follow a similar course. 


To the three foregoing major sources of income which 
contribute to the buying power of the State should be 
added a fourth, government relief expenditures and Fed- 
eral projects designed to furnish employment. The net 
influence of this factor is, however, uncertain since it is 
not known or determinable to what extent the flow of 
funds from this source tends to restrict the activity of 
private industry because of fear of the ultimate effect of 
government deficit financing on taxation or monetary 
inflation. Temporarily, however, in so far as the current 
year is concerned, consensus of opinion seems to be that 
government deficit financing is having a mildly stimu- 
lating effect on business generally and the consumer 
goods industries in particular. 


F. A. BUuECHEL. 


The Industrial Opportunity of Texas 


ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVE 


Economic opportunity in Texas has been and is based 
primarily upon what can be done with those sustaining 
factors of any economy—the natural resources and the 
material environment in which these resources occur 
singly or, as is more often the case, in combinations of 
two or more resources. 


The broad bases for the diversification and large pro- 
duction in several outstanding lines of economic growth 
are supplied by the State’s magnificient equipment in 
several groups of rich natural resources. 

In considering economic opportunity in Texas not so 
much encyclopedic inventory of the State’s natural re- 
sources is desired as is an analytical perspective of the 
characteristics of these resources and especially com- 
binations thereof which can be utilized to give large 
production. Modern production is tonnage production 
rather than pounds or lower denominations. 

There are many things about Texas natural resources 
of which we do not know; but we do know enough 
about them to realize full well that the State is boun- 
tifully blessed with rich resources of several types; we 
know that these resources are physically available to a 
degree that makes possible large tonnage production of 
raw materials from them at costs far below the average. 
Furthermore, there is no question but that with advanc- 
ing technology these costs can be further decreased, 
perhaps to considerable proportions. 

But economic opportunities in Texas have to be 
measured not merely in terms of the vast material po- 
tentialities of the State—though these are certainly out- 
standing; economic opportunities have to be measured 
with reference to the factors of demand which are con- 


ducive to large production for which these resources 
supply the bases. 

As never before it is the market, actual and potential, 
that looms up as the critical factor dominating Texas 
economic opportunity. 

Markets as a whole are expanding, some much faster 
than others, but the sources of supply are expanding also 
—in some cases much more rapidly than the market 
demand. 

It is obvious that as overwhelming surpluses accumu- 
late, the competition for the existing market becomes 
intense. Texas products not only have to meet strong 
competition from the products of other regions—cotton, 
vegetable oils, wheat, and so on, but the competition is 
still further intensified from large-scale output of chem- 
ical production in various lines, rayon and the whole list 
of synthetic fibers, unedible fats and oils rendered edible 
by hydrogenation, or the chemical production of low- 
cost fertilizers by which low-producing lands are 
rendered moderately to highly productive. 

Moreover, there is to be considered the existing costs 
of getting Texas commodities to the markets—a situation 
in which the evolving economic conditions require, and 
at the same time make possible, a substantial readjust- 
ment of railroad freight differentials. There appears 
little doubt that discriminatory freight differentials work 
a much greater economic hardship upon the bulk of 
Texas production than is the case in the Southeastern 
States. 

It may be in order to consider in brief outline the out- 
standing features of Texas production equipment, for 
even though these are in a general way recognized, we 
are not yet able to visualize the great potentialities of 
Texas productivity. 
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Under the category of soil-climate-topography com- 
binations we have vast and extensive blocks of rich soils 
adaptable to the production particularly of cotton and 
wheat and grain sorghums. We have broad expanses of 
plains, grasslands, and natural pastures supporting a 
variety of livestock enterprises—ably complemented by 
the availability of grain sorghums and cottonseed by- 
products as supplementary feedstuffs. 

Besides the vast blocks of lands excellently adapted 
to the production in large volume of the major staples, 
Texas has a great variety of more limited areas ad- 
mirably suited for high quality production and environ- 
mentally well conditioned for seasonal outputs of a wide 
range of specialized agricultural products. 

In addition there are the extensive forest areas of the 
eastern part of the State which are capable of growing 
forests as good and as rapidly as any section of the 
Southeast. 

In the category of mineral resources the vast dis- 
closures of these resources in Texas during the past 15 
years have centered the major attention of the American 
oil industry upon Texas, not to mention the attention 
received from foreign oil interests. 

Of the vast potentialities of Texas’ non-metallics the 
products of which our industrial economy will require 
in ever-increasing volume, it is sufficient only to mention 
salt, sulphur, cement materials, gypsum reserves, stone, 
asphalt rock, lignite, potash, clays, and the like. 

Nor must the adequacy of water supplies be forgotten, 
for these are essential to the industrial upbuilding of 
the State, and besides they play a big part in power 
development, in flood and drainage problems, and in 
irrigation, involving not only interstate problems but 
also international aspects of no small import. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


So complex and interwoven are our modern problems 
that without substantial perspective of the wide-ranged 
situations confronting us, we may fail to realize that 
ours is a vastly changed world from that of only a few 
decades ago. 

Down to 1900 Texas was predominantly an agricul- 
tural raw material exporting economy based mainly on 
lint cotton and cattle. It was not until the last three 
decades of the 19th century that the agricultural and 
range livestock patterns of Texas were generally out- 
lined. 

So strong was the necessity of ready access to the rich 
interior lands of the State that provision of transporta- 
tion facilities played a major part in conditioning Texas 
production. Without internal waterways comparable to 
the Southeast or the Lake States or the Ohio-Mississippi 
Valley, railways played a vital part in opening up the 
Black Lands and the short-grass country; by 1900 the 
network of the railways reflected not only the outlines 
of regional occupation in the State but also the location 
of the commercial centers. Railways proved a boon in 
bringing the interior regions nearer the coast or into 
direct access to Mid-west and Eastern markets. 

Owing to the economic opportunities offered, great 
waves of migration swept people into the State, even 





from Europe, and like a great tidal wave cattle swept 
over the western plains once the Indian menace was 
removed. 

The railroad and the sod plow opened up the Texas 
Cotton Kingdom; and in the wake of the railways on 
the Western Plains came deep-well drilling, wind mills, 
and barb wire, to transform the landscape of the caitle 
country. 

Even though bad seasons and recurring periods of 
hard times greatly disturbed the westward march of the 
pioneer farmer and the big cattleman, there was no 
particular problem as to market demand, except to pro- 
duce more, and still more, to supply what seemed to be 
an insatiable demand for these products. 

However, by 1900 a turning point in the Nation’s 
agriculture was being approached, for geographically 
American agriculture settlement afier more than a cen- 
tury of zone-wise extension across the continent was 
ceasing to expand. ‘The full impact of this momentous 
but inevitable change, however, was not to hit Texas 
until later in the present century. 

From 1900 to late in the 1920°s Texas agricultural 
expansion continued. This was a result in part of the 
presence of undeveloped large resources rendered usable 
by new methods of production, the effects of the Great 
War, and particularly by the peculiar situation as per- 
tained to cotton. The arable plains of southern and 
much of western Texas constitute natural habitats for the 
growing of cotton; in this connection, and a fact of 
great importance, it was on lands of similar environ- 
ments that the upland cotton plant originated in the 
highlands of the American tropics. 

World demand for lint cotton has generally continued 
to expand since 1900. It should be noted that the 
United States is the only important industrial country 
that can grow cotton in any considerable amounts within 
its own borders. Ail the great cotton textile manu- 
facturing nations of the world, excepting the United 
States, have to import their lint cotton. Dvring the 20th 
century down to the early 1930's, the Southwest supplied 
a large part of the lint cotton going to the world cotton 
textile manufacturing nations. That market has now 
dried up to a pitiful remnant of what it once was—and 
not, it must be emphasized, because the world consump- 
tion of cotton lint has declined. Instead, world con- 
sumption continues to expand—but its lint cétton is 
being supplied by cotton growing countries outside the 
United States, because it has come to be an economic 
advantage of those markets to obtain their lint cotton 
from other sources. 

With regard to wheat, not only did the Great War 
vastly stimulate requirements from non-European 
sources but a revolution in power agricultural machinery 
made it possible to vastly increase wheat acreage in the 
Western Plains of the United States. These same fac- 


tors seconded also by new wheats adapted to the en- 
vironmental requirements produced a revolution in wheat 
growing on the plains of western Canada, and wheat 
production was greatly extended in the Argentine 
Pampas and only less so in the dry plains of Australia. 
These are all regions capable of producing high grade 
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premium wheats, but distance from the great consuming 
markets added its inevitable costs. After the Great War 
the buying power of the West European markets was so 
depleted that they could be sustained, even in part, only 
on borrowed funds. The already difficult situation was 
greatly intensified by the wave of nationalism that swept 
like wild fire over Europe after the holocaust of the 
Great War, and European countries turned to cheap 
chemical fertilizers to make themselves self-sufficient in 
wheat. Not being able to grow cotton or to expand their 
wool production, they turned to synthetic fibers, in 
which they were aided by their respective governments. 


THE ENERGY RESOURCES 


During the period of the 1920’s, particularly the latter 
part, when the United States as a whole was suffering 
from an agricultural crisis caused by the difficulties of 
disposing of the surpluses of its great traditional exports, 
Texas was indeed most fortunate by virtue of what was 
taking place in the oil industry. 

The oil industry in Texas commands an outstanding 
position from whatever angle it is viewed; the oil in- 
dustry in Texas is outstanding because of the availability 
of its unparalleled reserves. There are also the tre- 
mendously large reserves of natural gas—reserves which 
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if reasonably conserved are capable of maintaining a 
large production of gas for years to come. 

The oil industry of Texas, important though it is to 
the State, is necessarily oriented toward market con- 
ditions outside of Texas. The natural gas industry has 
been likewise influenced. The future of the Texas nat- 
ural gas industry, however, is intimately associated with 
the development of natural gas consuming industries 
and is, therefore, keenly interested in an expanding 
market in Texas. The great future of the Texas natural 
gas industry lies in the development of new industries in 
the State that will consume natural gas. From the stand- 
point of the industrial future of Texas we must consider 
natural gas to be one of the State’s most important 
material resources. 


Sreapy EXPANSION OF EcoNoMIC OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE PAsT 


Texas has been a State now for more than a hundred 
years; and during that hundred years the population of 
the State has steadily expanded until for some time 
Texas has ranked as fifth in population among the states 
of the Nation. This continued expansion has measured 
in a large sense the continuous expansion of economic 
opportunities in the State. Paralleling the growth and 
extension of the State’s population has been the rise of 
major commercial centers, most of which also occur in 
industrial districts. 

One outstanding consequence of the continued growth 
of Texas population, tegether with the growth of major 
economic enterprises, has been the growth in size and 
diversity of the Texas market. But the question now of 
uppermost importance concerning this market is: What 
of the potentialities for expanding this market? Which 
is another way of asking: What about economic oppor- 
tunities in Texas during the next decade or the next quar- 
ter of a century? 

In considering this problem we must keep clearly in 
mind two important items: 

1. That the 1920’s witnessed the spread of an agri- 
cultural crisis, a crisis brought about by difficulties in 
disposing of surpluses of staple products. This general 
agricultural crisis has become increasingly acute during 
the past decade, and it has reached such proportions that 
it can no longer be ignored by those who felt it would 
work itself out some way. It has worked itself out—but 
not in the right way. 

2. The other thing is that the later 1920’s witnessed 
the coming to Texas in a big way of the oil industry. 
So important is this industry, and impossible as it is 
to measure its wide influence upon Texas economy, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the oil industry in 
Texas is what it is because of the enormous economic 
opportunities for the Texas phase of that industry. 

The Texas oil industry shows conclusively that a 
highly organized mass production industry employing 
in a large scale manner the most modern technology 
and plant equipment can be developed in a relatively 
short time in new territory—if that territory possesses 
the requisite advantages. 

The large scale mass production oil industry in the 
State, may well be analogous to what, for instance, can 
be done by the chemical industry or rather by several 
different lines of the chemical industry. 


The Texas phase of the Nation’s oil industry may well 
expand, some parts of it absolutely, other parts rela- 
tively, in the next few years. But for how long will the 
oil industry in Texas continue to expand? Oil is an 
exhaustible resource, and that fact must be faced in 
Texas sooner or later. That we may reasonably expect 
a better technology to greatly extend the life of this 
basic resource is no valid reason for not considering the 
facts. 


Is THERE a Way Our? 


Because there always has been found a way out when 
things reached a “dead end” in the past cannot justify 
us in hoping a way out of the present dilemma will just 
happen. Historical events do not merely happen. But 
in the past when great social needs arose great leaders 
did appear who helped direct the ways and means of a 
way out. 

During a period of dominantly colonial agricultural 
economy, with ready markets ever eager for the raw 
materials, there may be little occasion for interests of 
the people to extend beyond the local situation. People 
are too busy conquering raw environments to have much 
time for other things. But when the established markets 
decline or disappear, bewilderment, even sharp resent- 
ment, may ensue. 

The presence of large scale organization necessary for 
economical mass operation, as illustrated in a minerals 
industry, reflects the working of factors far beyond the 
sphere of local interests and may become conducive to a 
much wider interest in economic affairs. 

Under present circumstances when ways and means are 
being sought to lead us out of our difficulties, it becomes 
perfectly clear that outstanding Texas problems are also 
outstanding national problems. 

In any living organism the entirety of that organism 
is greater than the arithmetical sum of its several parts; 
that is apparently why it is a living organism. So it is, 
using reasonable analogy, with a nation such as the 
United States; so it is with any outstanding sector of 
a nation such as Texas is. No nation, no state in the 
United States, no matter how small, is composed of 
water-tight compartments; on the other hand, for better 
or ill, the several parts are intricately interrelated—and 
what affects one part affects all others, in varying pro- 
portions. 

Of national problems that loom up large on the Texas 
economic horizon, three are peor “He These momen- 
tuous problems, all interrelated and interdependent, are: 

First and foremost is that of the widespread serious 
unemployment, which reflecting the results of numerous 
causes, more than anything else is bringing into the open 
the necessity of taking stock of the deep changes that are 
transforming the American economic scene. It brings 
into the open the question: How can national policies 
be adjusted to the inevitable reconstruction of the econ- 
omy of the United States? 

Second of these problems is that of investment stagna- 
tion and general industrial sluggishness—a paradox of 
idle capital in the nation richest in natural resources. 
This problem is reflected particularly, although in differ- 
ent ways, by three great national industries—the rail- 
roads, public utilities, and the housing situation. 

No one questions but that industrial production can 
be mightily extended in the United States, extended far 
beyond the 1929 level. To do so, however, requires a 
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critical examination down to brass tacks of the reasons 
for the recent and current state of stagnation. 

The third of these national problems is the acute agri- 
cultural crisis occasioned by the piling up of oppressive 
surpluses. Our American economy has always been an 
expansionist economy, an economy tied up with buying 
power secured by disposing of our traditional staple 
exports in foreign markets. Now, owing to a variety of 
factors, the markets for these exports have been sharply 
diminished, or all but dried up. 

The agricultural crisis in Texas is especially acute and 
that it centers so largely about cotton is indeed a painful 
reminder of the great and fundamental part cotton ex- 
ports have played for more than a century and a quarter 
in the economy not alone of the Southeast, or later in the 
Southwest, but for the Nation as a whole. Lack of inter- 
est in cotton, a fact true for the Nation as a whole, lack 
of knowledge of the economics of cotton in the Nation’s 
economy on the part of most economic analysts, an 
almost utter absence of any appreciation of the place of 
cotton in the building up of internal trade in the United 
States and thus of the growth of the great American 
domestic market, and complacent attitudes regarding just 
what is going on in the world of which we inevitably are 
a part, all of these factors have contributed to the present 
critical situation. Perhaps industrialists and public off- 
cials may yet wake up to the importance of what is 
happening. 

A way out involves the combination of idle capital, 
available natural resources, and advancing technology to 
bring about more optimum economic development of the 
regional resources of the United States and this means 
charting new courses in our domestic economy. This re- 
adjustment already begun is reflected in the migration of 
mass production industries into the Southeast—the spear- 
head of a movement which has gone much further there 
than in Texas. In full, it is the geographic dispersion of 
industry; a movement made possible by today’s tech- 
nology; a movement made necessary by today’s chal- 


Lo} 
lenges; and it is the only movement on the horizon which 


promises ultimate success in the reconstruction of our 
domestic economy. Behind this new trend is the fact 
that economic expansion in the United States reached a 
turning point in 1929; and that during the past decade, 
excepting for a few industries, such industrial advance as 
has been made has come from the geographic dispersion 
of mass production industries, mainly through the South, 
and particularly through the Southeast. Another fact 
favoring fuller regional development is that economic 
expansion in the United States must henceforth come 
from raising our standard of living rather than from an 
increasing population. Here occur the truly substantial 
opportunities for a broader and a more mobile com- 
munity development. It is a movement whose advance 
is inevitable, owing to the exigencies created by our 
economic situation; it means achieving a better balance 
in the Nation’s economy, a fuller development of the 
major regions of the United States rather than a top- 
heavy growth of a few large centers. 

Multiple mass production industries, but of types 
closely enough related so that the products, by-products, 
or waste products of one industry can be used as raw 
materials of another, are absolutely necessary in Texas 
if we are to have anything like an optimum economic 
development at all commensurate with the rich and diver- 
sified natural resources of the State. 


In the wake of such combinations of mass production 
industries, thousands of smaller new industries not only 
can be established in the State but they can be estab- 
lished with the certainty of substantial opportunities for 
success. 

The 1940 census may show some startling figures in 
population trends among the states which reflect the in- 
fluence of economic opportunities. And, as Peter 
Molyneaux has aptly queried: Will Texas continue to 
maintain the steady rate of growth which has character- 
ized its economic development for the past one hundred 
years? 


ELMER H. JOHNSON. 


Cotton Situation 


In the years 1927 and 1928 farm cash income from the 
sale of lint cotton and cottonseed by Texas farmers 
reached an annual total of over $500,000,000 and consti- 
tuted over 65 per cent of all sales of farm and ranch 
products. This year, 1938-39, the cash value of lint 
cotton and cottonseed produced in Texas is less than 
$200,000,000. A decline of $300,000,000 in income for 
a group with incomes already low cannot do otherwise 
than create a critical situation and problems that chal- 
lege the best thought and effort of every Texan. To 
build back this income and the employment that goes 
with it constitute the major problems of Texas. 

Is this loss of income from cotton temporary or is it 
permanent? If the loss in income from the sale of Texas 
cotton is permanent, is it possible to develop other 
sources of income and employment to take its place? 
If so, how? These questions are in the minds of every 
thinking Texan. Let us set down the basic facts and 
frame an answer in the light of them. 

The world supply of all cotton for the cotton year, 
August 1, 1938-July 31, 1939, is about 50,220,000 bales, 
the greatest on record. Of this total supply about 22,- 
600,000 bales were carryover, and 27,600,000 bales rep- 


resent the production for this year. Carryover and pro- 
duction of United States cotton constitute about 25,600,- 
000 bales of this supply. The Federal Government 
through loans above market price controls and really 
owns over 11,000,000 bales of this. 

Cotton acreage in Texas has been reduced nearly 
8,000,000 acres since 1929, and production, about 2,- 
000,000 bales. 

The farm price of cotton has declined from a five- 
year pre-depression average of about 17 cents to a little 
over 8 cents at present. The price of cotton is governed 
by world supply and demand. The world demand for 
cotton from 1915 through the cotton year, 1936-37, in- 
creased at the average rate of 439,000 bales per year. 
The present low price situation then is not a result of 
falling off of demand, for this year’s world consumption 
promises to reach 27,500,000 bales, and that is nearly 
2,000,000 bales more than for any year prior to the 
depression. Has United States production shared this 
increase in demand for cotton? No. During the five 
years prior to 1929-30 world consumption of United 
States grown cotton averaged 14,774,000 bales. World 
consumption of United States grown cotton is now at the 
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annual rate of about 11,500,000 bales, a yearly loss of 
about 3,500,000 bales. World consumption of foreign 
grown cotion average only 9,927,000 bales during the 
five years prior to 1929-30 and is now running over 
16,500,000 bales annually, an increase of over 6,500,000 
bales per year. 

Foreign producers then have increased their produc- 
tion of cotton to supply about 3,500,000 bales of cotton 
to take the place o1 United States cotton in toreign 
markets, and in addition another 2,9UU,UUU bales to 
supply the world’s accumulated increase in demand dur- 
ing ue past six years. ‘he most significant of all these 
facts is that the increases in toreign pioduction have 
occurred since 1933 during which ume the United States 
has considered prices too low to warrant normal produc- 
tion, it seems sale to conclude that it will take a price 
lower relatively than that prevailing during the last five 
years to stop increases in toreign production much less 
drive foreign production down so that lexas tarmers 
might regain their markets. It is possible to resiore 
production and probably to regain toreign markets tor 
cotton, but we are not justified in expecting restoration 
ot both production and price suthcient to regain tormer 
income received trom cotton and cottonseed in ‘lexas 
in the near future. 

Proauction of cottonseed, it was pointed out in this 
Review in January, 1935, is one ot Texas surest and 
best feed crops. Notwithstanding this fact, major signifi- 
cance of couonseed so tar lies in the tact it is a by- 
product that adds substantial value to a major farm 
enterprise, production of cotton lint. The average farm 
price of lint cotton a pound is about seven times the 
price of cottonseed. In order to make production of 
cottonseed take the place of cotton lint as a source of 
cash income even at present prices it would be necessary 
to increase yields ot cottonseed per acre at least four 
times. If it were physically possible to do that, prices 
of cottonseed could not be maintained at current levels. 

The tact is, cottonseed has as keen, or even keener, 
competition than cotton lint. Demands for tariffs on 
tropical vegetable oils and the rapid increase of soybean 
production in the Corn Belt are ample evidence ot that. 

Can lost income from cotton be restored to the State 
from any other source? It can be restored and in- 
creased many fold if Texas readjusts its agriculture and 
develops industrially and commercially in proportion to 


JANUARY SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK 


= 1938 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth _.___ 4.473 3,629 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth{____ me 809 434 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 5,282 4,063 





$Rail-car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 


every live st.ck shipping point in the State. 





LUMBER 
(In Board Feet) 
Jan. Jan. Dec. 
1939 1938 1938 
Southern Pine Mills: 
Average Weekly Production 
per unit _..___._______ 271,204 260,241 281,426 
Average Weekly Shipments 
NE 260,779 276,284 254,847 
Average Unfilled Orders per 
Unit, End of Month 675,425 659,781 615,612 


Nere: From Seathera Pine Assosiation. 


its natural resources and advantages and its markets, 
present and potential. This phase of the situation is 
being discussed by Mr. Johnson in an article in this 
issue of the Review. 


A. B. Cox 
COTTON BALANCE SHEET 


Indicated supplies of cotton in the United States on 
February 1, 1939, were at an all-time high of 19,076,000 
bales compared with 16,373,000 bales last year and 
10,593,000 bales two years ago. Stocks of American 
cotton in European ports and afloat to Europe this 
February compared with last year have decreased 579,- 
000 bales from 1,672,000 bales last year. Thus the 
total increase in supplies of cotton in the United States 
and of American cotton in and afloat to European ports 
on February 1 from February 1, 1938, was 2,124,000 
bales. It is significant that this increase in stocks has 
taken place even though United States production this 
year is only 12,008,000 bales. The explanation lies in 
the fact that exports from August 1 to February 1 were 
only 2,191,000 bales, the lowest since about 1884. 

Price calculations based on the above changes in 
supply, changes in index prices or price levels, and 
spinners margins, indicate a New Orleans spot price of a 
little above seven cents. Contracts for new crop cotton 
are being sold for about 7.40 cents. Thus prices of new 
crop cotton seem to confirm the correctness of the above 
calculation of present values. The present Government 
loan of 8.30 cents seems to be about 1.25 cents above 
the world market price for American cotton if it were 
permitted to move at its competitive value. 


SPINNERS MARGIN 


Spinners ratio margin on 32’s twist yarn in Man- 
chester to middling 7/8 inch American cotton in Liver- 
pool averaged 1.72 in January, 1939, compared with 
1.76 in December and 2.23 in January, 1938. The 
pence margin in January averaged 3.76 d compared with 
3.93 d in December and 6.07 d in January, 1938. These 
figures indicate continued decline in consumption of 
American cotton in world markets, which is caused 
directly by the above-market-price loan of the Federal 
Government. 


CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS$ 


Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
972 716 635 548 520 459 6,600 5,352 
179 141 37 38 74 87 1,099 700 
1,151 857 672 586 594 546 7,699 6,052 


{Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown, 
Nore: T ese data are furnished tie United States Bureau of Agricultural Ecoiom.cs by railway officiais through more t.an 1,000 station agents, 


The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 


representing 


TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 











January January December 
1939 1938 1938* 
Number 27 22 26 
Liabilities} $823 $146 $187 
SS eS $ 84 $106 
Average Liabilities per Failurel|__$ 30 S: 7 & 7 
*Revised. 
In thousands, 


Nore: From Dun and Bradstreet, Ine. 
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JANUARY RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 
Total . Total 
“| a “—. . aheeeee 
Firms Jan. 1939 Jan. 1939 Firms Jan. 1939 Jan. 1939 
Re- from from Re- from from 
porting Jan. 1938 Dec, 1938 porting Jan. 1938 Dec. 1938 
TOTAL TEAS ~ 1,171 — 0604: 399 DISTRICT 6... 286 +57 —440 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED Cennweet Ae —' 4s — 46.3 
* BY PRODUCING AREAS: Commerce __..... cae + 13.4 om 
DISTHICT 1... 16 - 18.0 — 38.6 Corsicana _..____..______._ 10 t 5.6 — 51.6 
Amarillo = COiB—C 1038S 504 oop te +7 -~@s 
(Sy Si | -10.3 —392 Denison 7 r 13 —44.6 
7 ES — 286 — 34.4 . Ennis ‘ re | + 21.8 — 13.9 
Tis 5 ae —99.4 — 38.0 Fort UMD an 50 rt 05S — $0.6 
A Othe. 8 A 1 Sherman ——————- 6 ~116 —403 
| i eS es TE inna 5 SEE Se 
Se ee ern — 306 — 34.9 Temple ———-—-—————— ll ae — 42.6 
Lubbock sds 10's 1966S 41.4 Waco L138 HD 
Mie 8 RO REN ite SE SE HE 
Meee: 2. — 68 — 34.3 Pieter) Be = 56 — 36.5 
CSE aE eevee | T Ze — 41.9 Bryan ec Pik Nhe oe 8 + 15.9 —4A.7 
NE i 8 8 v OA — 24.5 CS SE ee ey +143 —199 
a : 7 t+ 48 —339 Longview aN 7), =—TS. >i 
Wichita Falls... 20 — 15.9 — 40.2 Marshall Withee ae — 79 —515 
Al Others... at ae — 5 — 23.3 ,, ee 33 — 13.6 — 45.4 
aay Sell —————_— 35 aan = All Others. 5 CGC 8D 
rownwoo APA ik a el ter 9 + 44. — 364 renee 

Eastland pha 1 E ‘sani 5 os 8.8 — 36.9 DISTRICT 6 ee ad oe 4.1 — 38.1 
All Othe 23 —- 96 346 E] Paso... 26 — 32  — 40.1 
gees 8 IEG All Others. 2: i eae “tS — 19.2 
notre CGD — 48 — 335 

[See a een — 59 — $3.9 

ee ns. AG — £5 — $33 

pO Sere | | + 0.4 — 33.8 

DSc. fs... 0 28 =~ 355 

fe Se —§92 

Corons Ciristi CO — 14.9 — 18.9 

RIT SS 7 — 45 —~3is 

San AsieniOn COG + 6.0 —s 

a rr — 148 =e 

Pam Ce 86 + 03 =—274 

Dawe: 8D + 22 — 41.1 

A oc — 32 —-§3:9 

CS eR +r 03 — 20.9 

[eee | +r 58 — 43.2 

Pee a ee — 10.4 — 42.2 

ES ene eae aE soem. | — 42.3 

AD Caw 6S — 24 220 

DSi: 16h © — 86 —=—22 

Brownsville ££. .____... 10 =a —35.1 

TEPOOR ae — 13.0 —271h 

i Cee eae en —itt 








Nore: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research, coéperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF FEBRUARY 1 


(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 





























Government 
Estimate 
Carryover Imports as of Consumption Exports Balance 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 1* Dec. 1 Total to Feb. 1 to Feb. 1 Total Feb. 1 

1929-1930. a SD 192 14,919 17,424 3,314 4,891 8,205 9,219 
1930-1931. _.. 4,530 30 14,243 18,803 2,460 4,479 6,939 11,864 
1931-1932 ; ... 6,369 47 16,918 23,334 2,626 4,957 7,583 15,751 
1932-1933 __. 9,682 59 12,727 22,468 2,812 5,040 7,852 14,616 
1933-1934 . SATO 68 13,177 21,421 2,923 4,919 7,842 13,579 
1934-1935 te 56 9,731 17,533 2,685 2,865 5,990 11,983 
1935-1936 ake 7,138 56 10,734 17,928 3,014 4,004 7,018 10,910 
1936-1937 a SE Ts 12,407 17,876 3,435 3,848 7,283 10,593 
1937-1938 _.... 4,498 46 18,746 23,290 3,078 3,832 6,910 16,366 
1938-1939. 11,533 77 12,008 25,290 3,392 2,192 5,084 19,706 





The cotton year begins August 1. 

*In 500-pound bales. 

tIn running bales, counting round bales as half bales. 

Note: The figures have been revised in accordance with the revisions made by the United States Bureau of Census, 
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BUILDING PERMITS 





January January December 
1939 1938 1938 

Abilene _..._.__..$ 80,130 $ 27,150 $ 35,798 
Amarillo 171,940 51,518 734,280* 
Austin _........._-_ 842,641 277,723 703,083 
Beaumont 91,807 81,079 72,376 
Big >pring_..__- 29,248 12,330° 18,375° 
Brownwood ____ 2,825 175 5,850 
Corpus Christi. 178,697* 204,085 157,910 
Corsicana S27, 115 5,781 21,700 
Dallas __..... 1,475,614 965,643 1,325,040 
2 eaereonens 2,540 13,335° 5,100 
Denton: ......... 21,390 7,254 11,150 
ee en 23,400 6,960 17,900 
El Paso _........_ 240,699 50,039 138,662 
Fort Worth... 332,094 720,289 585,564 
Galveston | 134,772 121,548 391,557T 
Gladewater __.__ 290 4,065 24,860 
OS 9,170 6,800 1,100 
Harlingen 4,630 8,702 13,030 
Houston _..._____. 2,040,375 1,167,795 1,515,398 
Jacksonville — 5,250 5,000 248,690T 
Kenedy . 5,800$ t 8,900$ 
Kilgore 12,400° 127,429 44,090* 
Laredo 13,500 7,095 1,000 
Longview —_..___ 22,450° 49,300* 20,745 
Lubbock 256,584 117,666 520,849 
McAllen ——-___ 14,835 28,545 126,570 
Marshail _.._-__ 33,581 23.593 41,721 
New Braunfels —— 11,950 8,215 2,200 
Palestine —— 5,149 3,790 2,146 
Pampa ._.____. 14,000 21,000 18,500° 
a ss 5,025 9,733 4,310° 
Plainview ——.____ 3,200 2,250 575 
Fort Arthur — 138,325 82,328 113,475 
San Angelo 25,117 29,375 18,675 
San Antonio._._._ 628,194 244,222 409,078 
San Benito... 135§ t 100$ 
Sherman _....——— 35,441 19,091 10,065 
ae 5,825 700 14,480° 
Sweetwater —— 7,365° 21,265 13,815 
Temple _...____ 10,800§ t 11,425§ 
ia... Sane 127,677 35,170 
Wesco —........_. Se s07 40,110 85,200 
Wichita Falls —_- 58,395 37,811 336,468° 
7 | SSEEERECS $7,421,840 $4,738,468 $7,846,465 





Nore: Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 

*Does not include public works. 

tIincludes public works. 

tNot available. 

§Not included in total. 


TEXAS CHARTERS 


January January December 
1939 1938 19 
Domestic Corporations— 
Caen: $$____ $1,869 $2,271 $1,787 
NSS ES, Sea | | 140 100 
Classification of new corporations: 
Banking-Finance ———_-____- 2. 3 5 6 
Manufacturing _—_..-__.----_ 18 19 18 
Merchandising ————____. 25 42 17 
on rr 41 23 
NS ee ee ea eae a 
Real Estate-Building __..... _ ‘14 10 14 
Transportation —____$___. 2 7 Z 1 
AU “eee 21 21 
Number capitalized at less than 
SD iene ea, ain, 47 36 
Number capitalized at $100,000 
SLE TEL DSL ELM 6 6 4 
Foreign Corporations (Number). 34 38 16 





In thousands. 
Nore: Compiled from records cf the Secretary of State. 


PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 
(In Barrels) 

Jan. Jan. Dec. 

1939 1938 1938 
Coastal Texas* ___ . 212,200 194,300 216,900 
East Central Texas 92.200 85,400 93,750 
East Texas ee i 475,150 390,200 
North Texas —.... +: 79.500 70,300 77,300 
Panhandle ica aaa eg tes pe 70,200 68,850 
Southwest Texas = . 232,650 231,650 238,400 
West Central Texas____. . 30,050 32,000 30,550 
West Texas _.._.... 204,600 193,200 207,900 
STATE eee ....1,287,300 1,352,200 1,318,850 
UNITED STATES 3,242,800 3,444,450 3,296,050 
iets. AOR «= «12k. «173.821 





*Includes Conroe, 
Note: From American Petroleum Institute. 
See accompanying map showing the oil producing districts of Texas. 


Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 


Comptroller were: December, 1938, 104,798,000 gallons; Decem- 
ber, 1937, 96,982,000 gallons; November, 1938, 102,134,000 gallons. 








DANHANWOLE 








WEeast-TEXxas 


Oi -PrRoOoUcING 
OistericrTs 


STOCK PRICES 





193519381988 
3 
Standard Indexes of the Securities sa 
Markets: 
419 Stocks Combined .._-_-___ 91.8 81.6 92.0 
MT inden 109.3 95.7 110.6 
32 Rails Ses 29.0 28.8 
40 Utilities 81.2 to. 77.9 








Nore: From Standards Statistics Co., Ine. 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN TEXAS 
Power Consumed 
(In Thousands of K.W.H) 


Percentage Change 
Jan. 1939 Jan. 1939 


Jan. Jan. Dec. from from 

1939 1938 1938 Jan. 1938 Dec. 1938 
Commercial _ 36,735 34,083 3555 + 78 + 25 
Industrial __. 77,670 72,613 a2 + 7a + 46 
Residential __ 28,862 25,685 26,584 +124 + 86 
All Other... 18,299 17,475 918i + 47 — 46 
TOTAL __-161,566 149,856 155848 +78 + 3.7 





Note: Prepared from reports from 14 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS 
JANUARY, 1939 


Manufacturing employment and pay rolls reached an all-time high in Texas during the year 1937. While employment is now 3.5 
per cent below the 1937 level, it is believed that the usual seasonal increases during the next few months will return factory employ- 
ment and wages to the 1937 peak, and improved business conditions generally may easily send employment in Texas factories to a 
still higher level. 

The estimates of total manufacturing employment and pay rolls in Texas have been revised in accordance with preliminary 
reports of the Census of Manufactures for 1937. Estimates for the component manufacturing industries likewise will be revised as 
census data become available. Following changes made by the Bureau of the Census, steam and electric railroad repair shops 
have been dropped from the classification of manufacturing industries. 


Estimated Percentage Change Estimated Percentage Change 
Number of from from Amount cf from from 
Workers December January Weekly December January 
Employed 1938 1938 Pay Roll 1938 1938 
Manufacturing 
All Manufacturing Industries_.__._»_»_E>EE «124,985 =e = OF $2,410,597 mca #3 + 0.2 
Food Products 
(ES SUS RS eee oe are eee eee eee ene 6,307 + 02 ee 134,961 me FS + $3 
Peruana CONE RO 1,517 — 60 + 5.9 25,766 = + 14.0 
Confectionery —$_$_$_____. ee Lie enor ee 958 = 168 =e 10,043 — Sis = 150 
SE SE Eee eaten ieee en eee owe de ie eee 1,674 ac — 133 35,689 + 43 —~315 
OT SS ts ie SR Pah dee naar Sete Sine Raa te 387 =~ 19 —138 9,650 + 5.7 — 42 
CEE Sa ane nen) aera ae — 6.4 — 128 87,152 — 49 —11].] 
Textiles 
pre rms 3,838 > On + 3.9 50,864 + 23 + 3.4 
pNP ETRE 8 ee 3,024 = +82 24,939 — 18 + 343 
Forest Products 
eR 1,611 = 25 + 59 28.459 —11.5 + 46.2 
eam eee = + 19.6 29,962 — 93 + 92 
ara a a a oe + 10.1 124,954 + 0.6 + 38 
Paper Products ___- (iit BASE Re stee eereR ea reer Suntan EN Ter 637 = To + 11.0 10,551 — 43 + 11.7 
Printing and Publishing 
LESS a a ee en eee 1,920 + 36 + 62 53,965 + 8.4 + 86 
eS SE ae eee oe Renee cesar ern ree eee 3,868 = oO —- 2 110,366 — 13.3 — 0.5 
Chemical Products 
ENS CS ES a ee ee eee eer near cene ee 1,942 cae 0 SY = 26.0 22,639 199 — 38.4 
Tir rrvenrenl Stern Sa ee ee pa | = oe 688,487 + 0.3 + 09 
Stone and Clay Products 
aa 885 - cee + 38.3 12,803 ssa i +71.1 
EE EE ee eget eR eee eee ome 1,248 + 89 + Ca 28,399 + 20.3 + 29.5 
Iron and Steel Products 
Foundries, Machine Shops..._»»-_-_--»_ > iS et LTC OL 2s 1S. GE 
Structural and Ornamental Iron__..-._-_-»__-»_-_ __------------- 1,345 = Ae TIBI 27,671 a + Tl 
Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
Percentage Change Percentage Change Percentage Change Percentage Change 
Dec. 1938 Jan. 1938 Dec. 1938 Jan. 1938 Dec. 1938 Jan. 1938 Dec. 1938 Jan. 1938 
to to to to to to to to 
Jan. 1939 Jan. 1939 Jan. 1939 Jan. 1939 ban Jan. 1939 Jan. 1939 Jan. 1939 Jan. 1939 
Nonmanufacturing Cities 
Crude Petroleum Production — 0.9 — 7.9 — 3.2 — 5.0 ei es TR a ee eS 
Quarrying Feo gs, a. = See i ee ee Am ct, OO ee, ORE Kae 
Public Utilities = |S = 38°. — (ta a ae Austin Diese Renee cogs (ee ees em 
eta rae. QS + 6s Te ST oe een so ee 
Wiicinenle Trade... — 25 OO 28 eT Wetec ee a tae 
Cotton Compresses a. SEE: 3h 2a ae El Paso 1A 0.3 — 28 — 7.6 
Dyeing and Cleaning... — 74 + 12° — O8 - a7 Fort Worth a a ae 4a; +: 16 
Hotels LAE — 02 — 40 — 36 — 84 Galveston ce SS — BS — OF — 6S 
Laundries — 27 — 32 + 12 + 03 tere oo a es oe ee 
Vor sees EOD Ba OR ES 
Gar Ametie a ae 
Glee: ET oe FR oe Ee ee 
Waco _.. oe SR to oh Ise 
Wiehe Pele: TES: 2: — aT oe 
Se a ee ee) ee ee 





Prepared from reports from representative Texas establishments. to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

















14 TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 
JANUARY CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 
Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Number of Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Stores to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
Reporiing 1939 1938 1939 1y38 1939 1939 
All Stores __ ERE Eee na eee eee oectee MOB (GRE = Ged: S82 20m 1.5 1.7 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Abilene ____ iain aan eenbcmeeaceipetin seceniaac ae 4 58.8 55.4 31.4 33.9 ya 2.4 
0 SES ee ea a ee a ee 
IN ci i aka eaipck ericaaseadow eli 6 59.8 59.6 44.5 43.3 1.5 1.6 
SEE TE Ae ice ie ence ee 3 69.7 64.5 43.8 41.9 13 1.7 
EE a i eee Shsce eas eee eee 10 73.5 72.6 38.3 37.9 1S 1.6 
Fort Worth. JES a A ES Eee eee 7 65.7 64.8 37.2 37.5 15 15 
Galveston ___- Pees eS ns A eee . 
Houston Renee eee See a oe ae re 8 66.0 65.2 41.5 43.3 1.5 2.0 
San Antonio 5 45.3 36.6 45.6 44.7 0.6 1.1 
Waco tisha 3 66.7 65.5 29.8 30.3 1.6 1.8 
All Others 22 58.8 55.9 39.5 40.4 2.0 i 
Stores Grouped Ac sording to Tvpe of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500.000) 19 65.8 64.1 41.3 41.1 1.6 19 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000) 1] 61.4 59.2 35.0 35.3 2.5 2.4 
Drv Goods- Apparel Stores ome : 5 61.7 60.9 36.0 33.5 2.0 = Se 4 
Women’ s Specialty Shops : Svcs cee eee eed 14 657 63.3 34.2 36.5 1.0 1.0 
Men’s Clothing Stores __ 19 69.8 66.9 37.6 37.9 1.6 18 
Stores Gronned According to Volume of Net Sales * During 1 1938: 
Over $2 500.000 ee , ae 8 70.1 69.7 40.8 42.9 13 13 
€>.500 009 down to 1.000000 ____ Pom : 4 _ 11 61.6 61.1 41.3 39.9 1.5 iS 
€1 009.099 down te £500 000 en x 9 60.0 56.9 40.6 43.3 15 1.7 
£509 000 down to $100,000 on 30 602 588 364 39.7 22 23 
Less than $100,000 SSL ; : 10 61.1 61,7 34.6 35.4 4.0 4.1 
Nowe: The ratios shown for each veer, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit s:les 
divided he not caloe (°) Collections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on the first of the month. (2) Salaries cf the credit depart- 


ment d'vided by credit «ales. 


The data aro reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 
COMMODITY PRICES 








January January December 
Jan. Jan. Dec. 1939 1938 1938 

. 1999 nee oes Abilene _...- $$ «18,971 9 $~—s«(18,72 $ 22,418 
WHOLESALE PRICcEs: Amarillo 30,313 28,317 43,744 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Austin 79,308 67,578 79,151 
Statistics (1926 = 100) __ 76.9 80.9 77. Beaumont 27,384 25,588 34,979 
The Annalist (1926 = 100) 79.2 84.2 79.6 Big Spring 6,319 6.277 9.677 
Farm Prices: Brownsville 6,102 5,886 8,831 
U. S. Department of Agricul- Brownwood 6,073 6,012 8,983 
ture (1910-14 = 100)... siCiK*—:102.0 96.0 Childress 2,724 2,401 3,440 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Corpus Christi 24,101 23.389 31,097 
Statistics (1926 = 100)... Stsi«~H. 71.6 67.6 Cormcans 5,721 5,259 8.950 
Reran. Paiczs: Dallas 7,184 331.074 — 

Food (U. S. Bureau of Labor Del Rio 4.425 5,721 5. 
Statistics, 1923-25 = 100) 80.3 78.6 Denison : 5,563 4,939 8,107 
Denartment Stores (Fairchild’s Denton _ — 7,743 7,491 7.281 
Publications, Jan. 1931 = 100). 89.1 92.4 88.9 EI Paso - 2s 37,139 70,395 
} ‘ ‘ i iit ; , Fort Worth... 135,108 128.850 186.732 
*Preliminary. Galveston ats 25.942 24.896 44.267 
Gladewater _..__ 3.049 3,180 4.475 
Graham 2.624 2.168 3,200 
AND EGGS Houston 233.795 217.285 323.679 
aiid cnc isan ane in 

iv  Dresse of E ongview . 7 . 
Destination® diate . Turkeys PIN r saa i Lubbock 18.747 16.718 22.033 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jon. McAllen 5.46 5.816 8.811 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 Marshal] _____. 6.705 5.877 8.244 
Shipments from Texas Stations Palestine 5.475 8.474 6.330 
TOTAL $e &. * ek ee ae we Pampa i om non 
(ntrastate a 1 : { 2 s 3 a ae end 4.303 5 FOB 

ainvie 7 30: 5. 
Interstate Pace 8 z 1 49 80 9 2 1 “eancgey roa 14.000 13.268 °1.681 
Origin Receipts at Texas Stations San Angelo 11.892 11.577 16.798 
TOTAL . be eee aes | San Antonio. _ 120.895 118.9454. 171.134 
[ 2 3 Sherman 7.487 7,102 10.860 
n+ ~ > segemncpagaalnongl ate a laa eae tm 8 i—-s —... 7a 6.497 R434 
Interstate Peete SOE Te en ae ee epee rae ey . Tvler eee 15.942 17.023 20.291 
*The destination above is the first destination as stown by the original waybill. Warn — 35.964 25 495 4A 44) 
Goer. ot encangt br = : on by a - _ ~~ Wichita Falls _ 95.450 25.055 30.714 
eas Tran Bite ere teeebind Wie Waheed Sates Caparmam of Aarieuiters TOTAL. __. _ $1,350,308 $1,261,585 $1,791,312 


by railroad officials through acents at all stat'ons which originate and recetve 
carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The data are compiled by the Bureau 


of Businese Research. 


Nore: Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 


of Business Research. 
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JANUARY RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 
Number Percenta 
of in Dollar yn 
Firms from from 
Re- Jan. Dec. 
porting Dollar Sales 1938 1938 
TEXAS .... SE EREEEEEREREenieeeeeeeeeeen 1,171 $12,971,776 — 0.04 —399 
STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF GOODS CARRIED: 

APPAREL . iceland 135 2,014,844 — 51 —443 
Family Clothing Stores Ben eine sre =k a Prey ie COE ete 32 203,069 —- 45 —588 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Re SIE 52 752,947 — 4 i 
Shoe Stores ....... ovtatbiciincesaabninsaonirdnnainlaeiihialpapceenit i 19 81,836 —- 45 —521 
Women’s Specialty Shops. PEL nara ae 32 976,92 —-16 —374 

AUTOMOTIVE . anne cerca 134 =: 3,367,234 +39 —17.4 
ce Ee Eee eran emer Pre teen ee Ei: 40 117.551 — 47 —106 
Motor Vehicle Dealers SE RE eee 04 3.249.683 + 43 —176 

COUNTRY GENERAL AND FARMERS’ SUPPLIES... metre Ln eee 100 454264 —-73 ~244 

DEPARTMENT STORES.______ SEU ere ee eee 69 3.555.749 —->k ene 

DRUG STORES nest abueheticabeiter sii 130 383,912 — 35 22.9 

DRY GOODS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE... ee EEN OL IES 15 33.137 — oe —598 

FLORISTS... cairn cinnamon 36 51471 +11 —442 

FOOD artnet nsnmtnesnatst etcetera 153 804.494 — 93 —169 
Grocery Stores coe a a te ee 45 79,422 - 46. —164 
Grocery and Meat Stores. i eager ra ee a ere en 108 625.072 — 10.5 374 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD Ren ST OS SRT Oe ee PASE 54 492.355 + 3] ~42.4 
Furniture Stores ____ = se Set re eee eh A es te se 44 426.556 4 56 — 419 
Household Appliance Stores St ga ee ees ee e 4 26.102 — 20.3 RED 
Other Home Furnishings Stores ——-.--____»____ er cen a neers 6 39.697 — 49 — 41.4 

JEWELRY spaoecnldaibceit scant ieaiuntalintecsaie 44 162,199 — 97 —788 

EUMBen, PULLING, AND HARDWARE 262 1,478,641 +99 —116 
Farm Implement Dealers... Seer ees ae ee ee eee ee 11 45918 —-17.7 — 72 
Hardware Stores _ SORES eS: Se ee ees 82 301.162 = ie —374 
Lumber and Buildina Material Dealers... 164 1,104.741 +170 i 349 
nen RR ITS oo 5 26.820 +12 —45.3 

RESTAURANTS EO SER Ree she eee Te BGS aaa OR eee ae 24 84.143 — 44 + 38 

ALL OTHER STORES eee ee 15 89,333 +512 ~—132 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO POPU- 
LATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of — 
a Dan RN 2 ke 256 6.966.249 + 4.6 — 43.1] 
50 000-100.000 Population... Re EAS e ee ee 114 1.352.240 + 15 — 448 
2.500-50.000 Ponulation se ne ae ee ats BS De ye ee ee : 495 3.519.448 armal — 3.2 
israel ee eee 306 1,133,839 — 3.7 —212 


Note: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of Business Research, c Sperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following conventions of statewide or national interest are scheduled to be 
held in Texas during March and April: 

International Acetylene Association, March 8-10, Convention Officizl, W. S. Winn, 
Linde Air Products Co., Houston. 

Wholesale Distributors Association of Texas, March 17-18, Convention Official, 
Howard Weddington, Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas. 

Texas and Southwestern Cattleraisers Association, March 21-23. Convention Official, 
‘ Henry Bell, Coliseum Bldg., Fort Worth. (Convention to be held in Hovston.) 

Texas Retail Jewelers Association, March 27-28, Convention Official, H. E. Dill, 
201814 Commerce, Dallas. 

Southwestern Paper Merchants Association, March 27-28, Convention Official, 
Henry S. Jacobus, Pollock Paper & Box Co., Dallas. 

Texas Butter, Egg and Poultry Association, March 27-28, Convention Official, 
John B. Collier, Fort Worth. (Convention to be held in Dallas.) 

Texas Vocational Association, March 27-28, Convention Official, Henry Ross, 
College Station. (Convention to be held in Houston.) 

Texas Cotton Ginners Association, April 12-14, Convention Official, John C. 
Thompson, 109 Second Ave., Dallas. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF PUBLICATION 

Manufacture of Dairy Products in Texas, F. A. Buechel and Elmer H. Johnson, 
published August 1, 1938, has been brought up-to-date as of January 1, 1939, and 
is now available. Price $1.00. 
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BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Desirs to individual accounts . 
Condition of reporting member heli on— 
ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total___ 
Loans—total___._ 
Commercial, industrial, ‘and agricultural loans 
Open Market paper___ scents. 
Loans to brokers and dealers in securities _ 
Other loans for paneer or carrying securities 
Real estate loans____»_»_ SEEM 
a | eee 
Other loans 
U.S. Government obligations 
Obligations fully guaranteed by U.S 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank 
Cash in vault bea 
Balances with domestic banks - 
Other assets—net.___ 
LIABILITIES: 
Demand deposits—adjusted 
Time deposits : = 
U.S. Government deposits. : 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks 
Foreign banks 
Borrowings a 
Other liabilities 
Capital account__-_____ 


Government 


Nore: From Federal Reserve B ard. 
*Five weeks. 


January, 1939 
Dallas United 
District States 


1,051° 


February 1, 1939 


42,773°* 


510 
244 


i) 


SIwalio 
IM Sth 


~de “Ito to 


y 


wal ea | 
DSSwoeoens 


1 
4 
20 


Ne 


January, 1938 
United 
Siates 


41 533* 


February 2, 1938 


21,23-4 
8,981 
4.394 








December, 1938 
Dallas United 
District States 


327 36,867 
December 28, 1938 


21,649 
8,430 
3,843 

328 
848 
560 
1,169 
115 
1.567 
8.266 
1.732 


15.986 
5,160 
637 


6,061 
519 

1 
834 
3,686 





Announcements _. es 


Business Review and Prospect, F. A. Buechel. 
Cotton Situation, A. B. Cox 
The Industrial Opportunity of Texas, Elmer H. 
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